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COMMISSIONER STRESSES CHARACTER TRAINING 


The development of character is the 
most important aspect of the program of 
our schools, said Dr Ernest E. Cole, 
President of The University of the State 
of New York Commissioner of 
Education, in his inaugural address at 
Convocation of the 


and 


the Seventy-sixth 
University on October 17th. 

After discussing several phases of the 
State’s educational program, Commis- 
sioner Cole said: 

Our children must have sound bodies — yes. 
Weil disciplined minds — yes. Skilful hands — 
yes. Yet they may have all these and be “as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” No 
one believes more firmly in the doctrine of 
separation of church and state than I. No one 
has labored more diligently than I to maintain 
that doctrine. Yet I feel that the time has 
come when some way must be found to instil 
into all our children the spiritual faith and 
idealism of the Fathers and a healthy reverence 
for religion. Just how this can be done, I do 
not know. 
I am not sure, but I promise to do everything 
in my power, within the limits of sound govern- 
mental policy, to bring religious instruction to 
the children of the State. 

Then there is patriotism, which many would 
place next to religion. Our schools in the years 
just ahead must strongly emphasize instruction 
in the fundamentals of our American democracy 
and the meaning of freedom and liberty. This 
should be done so well and with such fervor 
and enthusiasm that there can be no question 
or shadow of doubt as to the loyalty and 
patriotism of both teachers and pupils. They 
should all be so trained and indoctrinated in 


Just how far the school should go 


the love of country that they will deem it an 
honor, if necessary, to give their lives for it. 
America must be first and last in our minds 
and hearts. There can be no divided loyalty. 
In discussing problems of the state 
program requiring immediate attention 
Commissioner Cole gave special emphasis 
to teacher education, finances, school dis- 
trict reorganization, health and physical 
education, higher education, vocational 
education and training for defense. 
teacher educa- 
that 


In his discussion of 


tion, the Commissioner declared 
changing economic and social conditions 
have made it necessary to raise the 
standards of the teaching profession just 
as the same conditions have made it 
necessary to raise the standards in other 
professions. Much has already been done, 
he said, pointing out that a system of 
selective admission has been established 
for the state institutions, that the time 
requirement for preparation has been 
lengthened to four years for service in 
the elementary schools and five years in 
the secondary schools, that the physical 
properties of the institutions have been 
improved and that curriculums have been 
revised. The time has now come, he 
declared, when it is imperative that the 
state normal schools be named teachers 
colleges and that the students who have 
completed the four-year course receive 


degrees. 














In the matter of rural schools, the 
Commissioner pointed out the progress 
that has been made in establishing larger 
units through the formation of 270 central 
rural schools. These central schools, he 
said, are the pride of the people of the 
State. The rural school problem is not 
yet solved, he explained, since one-room 
schools are still maintained in nearly 5000 
districts. In these one-room schools, 
Commissioner Cole said, the cost per 
pupil is very high and the kind of educa- 
tion provided for pupils is inadequate to 
equip them to meet the complexities of 
modern life. Until the Legislature enacts 
laws leading to a general reorganization 
of the school districts of the State, the 
Department intends to continue to lay 
out central districts under the present 
law, said Doctor Cole. 

Discussing finances in school districts, 
Commissioner Cole paid tribute to those 
who had made possible the present gener- 
ous subsidies for public schools. He ad- 
mitted that in some cases these subsidies 
have induced extravagances but pointed 
out that by recent legislative enactment 
the State Education Department has an 
organization for the thorough study of 
the program of the districts of the State. 
Through this organization it is hoped to 
correct defects in the present method of 
apportionment and to make savings con- 
sistent with an educational program 
worthy of this State. 

In his discussion of the State’s educa- 
tional program Commissioner Cole urged 
first that proper attention be given to 
health and physical education. ‘“ Now, 
more than ever, schools should develop 
strong, sound young men and women 
capable of fitting into any program of 
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national defense,” he said. “‘ The health 
of the people is really the foundation upon 
which all their happiness and all their 
power as a State depends.” 

Commissioner Cole’s discussion of 
higher education explained that for the 
most part the State relies upon private 
initiative and enterprise to provide facili- 
ties for higher education and urged that 
both private and organized philanthropy 
be encouraged to lend continued and in- 
creasing aid to the colleges and universi- 
ties. Pointing-out that state scholarships 
provide partial assistance for a relatively 
small number of the college students of 
the State, the Commissioner recom- 
mended that the number of these scholar- 
ships be increased. 

Referring to the important part that 
vocational education plays in national de- 
fense, the Commissioner said, “ We have 
reached a point in our statewide voca- 
tional education program where the serv- 
ices must be increased to a post high 
school level in order to meet the critical 
needs of our young people who do not 
wish to attend college but who do need 
technical training to meet present-day 
requirements.” He recommended the 
organization of county or regional voca- 
tional schools to meet more adequately 
the educational needs of children in rural 
and semirural sections of the State. 

Concluding his address, Commissioner 
Cole paid tribute to those who had pre- 
ceded him in the office of Commissioner 
of Education and also in the office of 
Deputy Commissioner of Education. 
“The spirits of these men urge and in- 
spire to the greatest effort and the most 
unselfish sacrifices,” he said. “I hope 
that I shall not disappoint them.” 
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EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


The role of education in the preserva- 
tion of democracy was stressed at the 
Seventy-sixth Convocation of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York held 
on October 17th in Albany. “ Education 
for Democracy ” was the theme on which 
distinguished speakers brought timely 
messages to capacity audiences in Chan- 
cellors Hall of the State Education 
Building. The Convocation was further 
made notable by the inauguration of 
Dr Ernest E. Cole as President of the 
University and Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

That democracy is in danger and that 
the task of preserving it in this country 
is not easy was clearly stated by each of 
the speakers. ‘“‘ Democracy is menaced 
in America,” said Dr Harold G. Camp- 
bell, superintendent of schools of New 
York City. “ Today we are trying to 
defend our own country against the incur- 
sion of foreign and antagonistic ideologies 
and some of us would not be surprised 
if a native fifth column were under- 
mining our democratic foundations,” said 
Dr George Barton Cutten, president of 
Colgate University. ‘ Looking abroad in 
the world we find that the dominant note 
is not one of faith in the democratic 
process or even the democratic ideal,” 
said Dr Henry Merritt Wriston, presi- 
dent of Brown University. Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman expressed his con- 
cern over the present situation in saying, 
“ We face a world at war; a world which 
threatens to usher in another dark age 
in which barbaric greed and hate are to 
be the guiding principles of regimented 
legions ; a world which threatens to over- 
whelm not only the American way of life 
but the very foundation of that life.” 
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To meet this serious situation the 
speakers called for a rededication to the 
ideals of American democracy and 
pointed to the responsibility of educa- 
tional institutions to contribute to the 
solution of governmental problems and to 
the preservation of democracy. 

The Convocation this year consisted 
of an afternoon and an evening session. 
Chancellor Thomas J. Mangan opened 
the Convocation and introduced Regent 
Owen D. Young as the presiding officer 
of the first session. The invocation was 
pronounced by President Cutten. 


Superintendent Campbell Speaks 

Superintendent Campbell was the first 
speaker, his subject being “ Education 
and the Preservation of Democracy.” 
Democracy is menaced in America, he 
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declared, not so much by foreign aggres- 
sors and foreign ideologies as “ by our 
own failure to make it function to the 
fullest extent and by our own short- 
comings as individuals and as citizens in 
a democratic society.” 

Democracy can not be preserved by 
education alone, the speaker said. It is 
a task for all of us and for all agencies, 
he declared, to set an example for youth 
and to show him that democracy does 
function better than any other form of 
government. In order to make democ- 
racy function, he continued, “ we must 
get our economic machine back to work 
through a revival of private enterprise 
and the expansion of private industry.” 


Education itself needs overhauling, 
declared Doctor Campbell. ‘“‘ Have we 
not geared our whole system so as to 
make things easy?” he asked. Advo- 
cating a return to fundamental principles 
not only in education but in all our life, 
Superintendent Campbell concluded : 

Adherence to these principles built democracy. 
A return to them will save it. . . . Most im- 
portant among the principles that we Amer- 
icans regard as fundamental are the principles 
of religion. Without knowledge of these, all 
our teaching goes for naught. We can not set 
up the school in place of the church; we can 
not say that character training is complete 
without religious training. We can not have 
child guidance without divine guidance. The 
truly great teachers know this. 


Recapturing Democracy 


“What can educational institutions do 
to help recapture democracy?” asked 
President Cutten in his address on 
“ Recapturing Democracy,” in which he 
traced the drift from democracy to dic- 
tatorship. He gave these answers: 

In the first place, it is their duty as well as 


privilege to attempt to adjust democratic prin- 
ciples to the new conditions. Have the recent 
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changes of environment been too rapid for our 
democracy? We have seen that we can not 
fight the war of 1939 with 1914 methods; those 
who refused to change methods were annihi- 
lated. 

A second service the educational institutions 
can perform is to furnish a basis for the defeat 
of subversive propaganda. A clear statement 
of the philosophy of the democratic principles 
in terms of today’s needs, and a lucid presenta- 
tion of the aims of the democratic process as 
a basis for the whole curriculum should help 
to bulwark our young people against dangerous 
propaganda. But sueh an intellectual defense 
will lack motive power unless it is coupled with 
frequent appeals to the instincts, and such 
appeals as pride in our American principles, 
fear of losing our vaunted freedom, and sac- 
rifice as a patriotic duty are not only legitimate 
but necessary. 

This naturally brings me to the third method 
by which the schools can help us retain our 
valuable heritage, and that is by emphasizing 
moral values. Without loyalty to these values 
the inner citadel of democracy will be lost. 
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But how can we engender loyalty? We love 
not those who do most for us, but those for 
whom we do most. If we want disloyal youth 
in this country all we have to do is to continue 
what we have started lately, to shower them 
with everything and to demand of them nothing, 
impress upon them that the country owes them 
a living and crowd upon them so-called social 
security so that they will be encouraged to 
become irresponsible and indifferent. If we 
want loyal youth, let us demand of them a 
sacrificial heroism for then we are appealing 
to the divine in them, and they'll respond with 
their last ounce of strength and their last drop 
of blood. 


My fourth suggestion may not be very 
Let me recommend that the colleges 


popular. 
and universities use their influence to retrieve 
for democracy the silver which has been 


emptied out with the garbage. Ten years ago 
a prophet who foretold that we could have 
surrendered so much of our fundamental 
democracy as has gone into the discard since 
then would have been laughed to scorn. But 
today it’s no laughing matter! Fundamentally 
democracy means political responsibility, indi- 
vidual initiative and adequate rewards for suc- 
cessful efforts. If we can recapture these our 
democracy is safe. 

We always kill the thing we love. Forms of 
government are never assassinated; they always 
commit suicide. What we have done in the 
name of democracy the past few years is the 
strongest argument for some other govern- 
mental pattern, and yet that it still survives 
in some form is proof of its virility. There 
undoubtedly rests upon our educational institu- 
tions a responsibility to contribute to the solu- 
tion of our governmental problems and to save 
that which is most valuable in this America 
of ours —our democracy. 


The evening session opened with an 
academic procession of Regents, speakers, 
distinguished guests and State Education 
Department officials. Chancellor Mangan 
presided at this session. The invocation 
was pronounced by the Very Reverend 
Robert Ignatius Gannon, president of 
Fordham University. 
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Address of President Wriston 

Taking as his premise the statement 
that the purposes, the objectives, the aims 
and the ambitions of the schools are in 
the long run dominated by the political 
temper and the political objectives of the 
State, President Wriston in his address 
on “ The Interaction of Democracy and 
Education ” pleaded for strength of demo- 
cratic faith, new energy and enlarged 
vision and a fresh and vigorous con- 
fidence in democracy. Admitting that the 
dominant note is not one of faith in the 
democratic process or even in the demo- 
cratic ideal, the speaker deplored the 
present pessimistic arguments. 

“ With each of the pessimistic interpre- 


tations regarding democracy,” said Presi- 





Blackstone Studios 
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dent Wriston, “I, for one, am ready to 
take issue. Of course, this is a world of 
tragedy, but there is no justification for 
feeling that we are the first generation 
to discover it or that the tragedy of our 
time is more acute than in times past.” 
He concluded with this challenge : 

If democracy is to survive, if it is to regain 
the triumphant note it sounded in the nineteenth 
century, that triumph will be the reflection of 
an act of faith on the part of people who still 
believe in the individual, in his infinite worth, 
in the infinite riches that come from his self- 
expression, in the variety, in the inventiveness, 
in the resourcefulness that the unpredictable 
individual can display. 

If that comes again to be the true consensus 
of opinion of our people, our democratic forms 
will be safe even if they be new and strange. 
Our education will then reflect that vitality, 
that courage, that faith, that assurance, and 
send back into the body politic new energy and 
enlarged vision and fresh and vigorous con- 
fidence. We will again advance upon an 
ascending spiral which may bring our Nation, 
despite all the tragedy of the world, to a new 
pinnacle of success. 

Then followed the formal inauguration 
of Doctor Cole as President of the Uni- 
versity and Commissioner of Education. 
Presented by Vice Chancellor William 
J. Wallin as a man who “ brings a wealth 
of experience, of proved merit and loyalty 
to the cause of public education in our 
State which is unsurpassed,” Commis- 
sioner Cole was formally inducted into 
office by Chancellor Mangan. The in- 
augural address of Commissioner Cole, 
reported elsewhere in this issue, stated 
the general policy of the Department with 
respect to some immediate problems. 


The Governor’s Address 
The induction into office of the prin- 
cipal educational officer of the State is 
always a significant event, said Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman, but it is particularly 
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Governor Herbert H. Lehman 


significant, he pointed out, “ in this crisis 
in the affairs of the Nation and State.” 
He congratulated the Regents upon their 
wisdom in electing Doctor Cole to the 
Commissionership at this time, saying of 
him: “He comes to the office armed 
with the skill and insight born of long 
experience in the shaping and administra- 
tion of educational policies, and possessed 
of a scholarly knowledge of the law. But 
much more than this, Commissioner Cole, 
as were his distinguished predecessors, 
is fired with a fine enthusiasm for the 
characteristically American ideal of uni- 
versal education.” 


In these perilous times, said the Gov- 
ernor “ it is our plain duty to be prepared 
to defend not only our land, but the 
minds and hearts of our people against 
the forces of intolerance, hate and aggres- 
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sion.” Man power and material resources 
must be mobilized to meet these opposing 
forces, he declared, but there is a still 
greater necessity to arm the people with 
a high resolve and an invincible courage 
to defend the principles of democracy. 
Institutions of education will play an im- 
portant part, he pointed out, in both 
these aspects of the defense program. Of 
the role of the schools, he said: 

The schools and colleges of this State of all 
kinds and of all grades, from The University 
of the State of New York to the smallest one- 
room rural school, are called upon to play a 
vital part in the protection of the people. The 
democratic way of life can survive only if 
the community is composed of informed and 
intelligent citizens. The school must, therefore, 
be classified with other essential industries, 
and care must be taken that the gains won in 
the field of education since the beginning of 
the century are not now sacrificed because of 
new imperative needs in other directions. Fine 
though our schools have been, they must in 
the future be better to meet an even greater 
public need . . . Teachers must in this crisis 
rededicate themselves with increased devotion 
to their great calling. The children now in the 
schools must be made more keenly aware not 
only of their rights as citizens in a free democ- 
racy, but, what is more important, of their 
responsibilities as free men and women; they 
must be trained to make the most of their 
talents, great or small, both for the advance- 
ment of their own material well-being and in 
the service of the community; they must be 
imbued with an appreciation of the greatness 
of the heritage that is theirs and fired with an 
unquenchable enthusiasm to preserve that 
heritage for all time to come. 


Governor Lehman closed with a tribute 
to Dr Frank Pierrepont Graves, who 
retired on June 30th as President of The 
University of the State of New York 
and State Commissioner of Education. 
“He will always be counted as one of 
our most distinguished citizens,” said the 
Governor. 
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Conferring of Degree 


Doctor Graves received the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws as the concluding 
feature of the Convocation. The former 
Commissioner was presented for the de- 
gree by Regent Roland B. Woodward, 
who recommended that the University 
honor its retired head “ in recognition of 
a brilliant career of faithful service to the 
cause of education.” The degree was 
conferred by Commissioner Cole, who 
said it was “evidence of the great love 
of every member not only of the Depart- 
ment of Education but of that greater 
body, The University of the State of New 
York.” The Convocation was closed 
with a. benediction pronounced by the 
Reverend Frederick Allen Sisco, rector 
and principal of St Faith’s School at 
Saratoga Springs. 

Following the evening session of the 
Convocation guests of the Convocation 
attended a reception tendered by the 
Board of Regents to Doctor and Mrs 
Cole. 

In keeping with the theme of the Con- 
vocation each session was opened with 
the singing of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” At the evening session the audi- 
ence repeated the Pledge to the Flag. 


Musical Programs 


Music was a feature of the Convoca- 
tion. The singing of the choir of the 
Mont Pleasant High School of Schenec- 
tady, under the direction of J. Stanley 
Lansing, was enthusiastically received. 
This program was supplemented by selec- 
tions on the Hammond organ by Floyd 
Walter, of Albany. At the reception 
music was furnished by a string trio con- 
sisting of Mrs Nettie Howard, Mrs 
Ethel Dwier and W. K. Wilson, 
members of the staff of the Department. 
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FORMER COMMISSIONER RECEIVES DEGREE 


The honorary degree of doctor of laws 
was conferred on October 17th upon Dr 
Frank Pierrepont Graves at the closing 
session of the Seventy-sixth Convocation 
of The University of the State of New 
York in Chancellors Hall of the State 
Education Building. Doctor Graves re- 
tired as State Commissioner of Education 
and President of The University of the 
State of New York on June 30, 1940. 
The degree was conferred on behalf of 
the Regents of the University by Dr 
Ernest E. Cole, who succeeded Doctor 
Graves on July Ist as President of the 
University and Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

Doctor Graves was presented for the 
degree by Regent Roland B. Woodward, 
who said: 


Frank Pierrepont Graves, outstanding leader 
in American education, who for 19 years served 
with fidelity and distinction as President of The 
University of the State of New York and 
Commissioner of Education. 

His apprenticeship for that distinguished serv- 
ice was a long and thorough one, as professor, 
dean or president in six great American uni- 
versities. 


The academic world has conferred on him 
many degrees and extended to him many honors. 
But none of these expressed more genuinely or 
so intimately as our tribute tonight a deep 
appreciation of his scholarly mind and his gentle 
spirit. 

With high esteem and affectionate regard, 
the Regents present to you, Mr President, for 
the degree of doctor of laws, Frank Pierrepont 
Graves, scholar, author and Christian gentle- 
man, in recognition of a brilliant career of 
faithful service to the cause of education. 

In conferring the degree Commissioner 
Cole said: 

FRANK PrerREPONT Graves: Student, author, 
educator, administrator, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and President of the University during 
a period which future generations may well 
describe as the Golden Age of Education in the 
State of New York — by virtue of the authority 
of the Regents, I have the great pleasure and 
honor to confer upon you the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws, and in evidence thereof 
present you this diploma, duly executed by the 
officers of the University, and direct that there 
be placed upon your shoulders the royal purple 
and gold, insignia of The University of the 
State of New York and evidence of the great 
love of every member not only of the Depart- 
ment of Education but of that greater body, 
The University of the State of New York. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPORT 


EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION ERNEST E, COLE AT 


MEETING OF THE 


ASSOCIATION, 


ANNUAL 


The present division of power between 
locality and State is substantially sound 
and almost ideal. It is my profound hope 
that the time will never come when all 
control will be lodged in a central de- 
partment of State Government. The fine 
balance of power between these two gov- 
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NEW 
SYRACUSE, 


THE 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


1940 


ernmental agencies should be maintained. 


YORK STATE 
OCTOBER 28, 


There are many agencies at work today 
which take the control of the 
schools away from both locality and State. 


would 


I warn you that eternal vigilance is the 
price of this precious heritage — the free 


public school. 
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We have been through a financial de- 
pression and now face threatened war. 
If war does not come — and God grant 
that it may not —I fear that we certainly 
face the necessity to shoulder the burden 
of the maintenance of a huge army and 
If such a burden does become 
necessary, I have the utmost faith to 
believe that the people whose schools 
these are will find a way to carry on the 
program at the present high level. I have 
the greatest confidence in the soundness 
and wisdom of the citizenry trained in 
They 


navy. 


our schools all through the years. 
will never surrender the right to a full, 
free education for all their children. 
There is considerable criticism of state 
aid and the problems it presents. These 
criticisms for the most part are confined 
to the central rural school districts, the 
consolidated districts and the one-teacher 
As a matter of fact, the appor- 
these constitute 


districts. 


tionments to districts 


only a small part of the total of $120,000,- 


000 apportioned to the whole State. The 
consolidated districts receive $400,000, 
the nearly 5000 one-room districts receive 
$4,000,000, the 270 central rural 
districts receive $15,000,000. 


These apportionments are criticized not 


and 


school 


entirely because they are deemed to be too 
ample but because of the method of de- 


said to be too 


termination, which is 
complicated and unsound in that it does 
not effect a fair distribution as between 
the schools themselves. 

There is considerable justification for 
the latter criticism. Change would re- 
quire legislative action and is bound to 
affect adversely a large number of dis- 
No suggested method has yet re- 
ceived the approval of a sufficiently large 
number of people to give hope of its 


enactment. 


tricts. 
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In the meantime I believe that the 
Ives Law, or 25 per cent law, properly 
administered, will enable us to cure many 
of the evils without further action of the 
Legislature. We have an organization 
in the Education Department which is 
studying the programs of all the schools 
in the State. When the existing condi- 
tions disclosed by our examination of 
these budgets appear to be out of line, 
we shall establish a procedure which will 
correct them. 

We may also be able to remove the ap- 
parent inequalities of apportionment. To 
do this effectively, it will no doubt be 
necessary to seek power to increase as 
well as to decrease the subsidies to any 
district. 

It is expected that all of these things 
will be accomplished tactfully and fairly, 
but at the same time surely and firmly. 
You can be of the utmost help to us by 
carefully watching the budgets in your 
districts and impressing upon your people 
the necessity of cutting the cost wherever 
consistent with the children’s welfare. 

These are your schools. They are 
maintained and operated for the benefit 
of your children and the children of your 
friends. You can abandon them if you 
wish, or you can fight to continue them 
at their present high level. To maintain 
them requires money. This money must 
be raised by local tax upon real estate or 
by indirect tax on a statewide basis. In 
the present distribution of the cost of the 
public schools the amount paid by the 
State is $120,000,000, raised by indirect 
taxation, out of a total cost of $350,000,- 
000, the balance $230,000,000 being raised 
by tax on real estate. Everyone must 
agree that the State’s proportion is none 
too large and that the method of raising 
the funds is financially sound. 








With the Board of Regents 





APPOINTMENTS TO BOARDS 


The Board of Regents of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York at its 
meeting on October 18th in Albany, 
made the following reappointments to the 
State Examinations Board: Harold G. 
Campbell, superintendent of schools, New 
York City; Frank S. Hackett, head- 
master, Riverdale Country School; and 
R. H. Jordan, of Cornell University. 

The State Examinations Board ap- 
points committees to prepare question 
papers for state examinations and advises 
with the State Education Department re- 
garding the form and content of sylla- 
buses covering the subjects of study in 
the elementary and secondary schools of 
the State. 

The Board appointed Erik J. Blom- 
qvist, of New York City, a member of 
the Certified Public Accountant Commit- 
tee on Grievances to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Adolf S. 
Fedde, of New York City. 

The Board admitted to the University 
as approved high schools the Mayfield 
Central School and the North Senior 
High School in Binghamton. The fol- 
lowing changes of name were approved: 
Brocton Union School to Brocton Central 
School, Henderson Union School to 
Henderson Central School, Jeffersonville 
Union School to Jeffersonville Central 
School. 

The Regents granted absolute charters 
to The Mannes Music School, of New 
York City, and to St Joseph’s Seraphic 
Seminary, of Callicoon. Both these insti- 
tutions have been operating under provi- 
sional charters. 
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HEALTH PROGRAM 

The heads of the State Departments of 
Education, Health, Welfare and Mental 
Hygiene are planning to meet to formu- 
late a comprehensive health and physical 
education program for the school children 
of the State. Announcement of this co- 
operative effort on the part of the state 
departments has been made by Regent 
Owen D. Young, who is chairman of a 
special committee of the Regents ap- 
pointed to cooperate with Commissioner 
of Education Ernest E. Cole in formu- 
lating a health and physical education 
program for the State. 

Appointment of the special committee 
was authorized following the receipt of a 
letter from Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
calling to the attention of the Regents 
the need for improving physical and 
social fitness through health and physical 
education programs. Commissioner Cole 
has informed the Governor of the ap- 
pointment of the special committee of the 
Regents and with the Governor’s approval 
has sought and received the pledge of 
cooperation from the heads of the other 
state departments concerned with this 
problem. 

The views of the superintendents of 
schools regarding a health program are 
also to be sought by Commissioner Cole. 


~ = {)--- 


The Regents at their October meeting 
expressed regret at the death on October 
Ist of William H. Anderson, for eight 
years a member of the board of the State 
College for Teachers at Albany. 
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BILL OF RIGHTS WEEK 


The week beginning Monday, Febru- 
ary 17, 1941, has been designated by 
action of the Board of Regents as “ Bill 
of Rights Week.” 

The Legislature of 1940 made provi- 
sion for the observance of Bill of Rights 
Week. Chapter 717 of the Laws of 1940 
provides that “the Regents shall desig- 
nate a week during each year and pre- 
scribe a uniform course of exercises in 
the public schools of the State suitable for 
pupils of various ages to instil into the 
minds of such pupils the purpose, mean- 
ing and importance of the Bill of Rights 
articles in the Federal and State Con- 
stitutions. Such exercises shall be in 
addition to any prescribed courses of 
study in the schools.” 

In order that all schools throughout 
the State may be given the assistance re- 
quired under the provisions of the statute 
a bulletin is being prepared by the Divi- 
sions of Elementary and Secondary 
Education. This bulletin is nearing com- 
pletion and will be forwarded to the 
schools within the next few weeks. It 
will contain helpful material with regard 
to the historical background of the Bill 
of Rights, suggestions as to teaching ma- 
terials, a study guide covering the 
development of the guarantees of civil 
liberties under the Bill of Rights, and 
also activities appropriate to pupils of 
elementary and secondary grades. 

It is recognized that instruction in the 
schools with regard to the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights is already provided 
for in materials in American history and 
in courses in civics and citizenship. It is 
also recognized that these vital phases of 
American heritage and the democratic 
way of life must permeate the instruction 
for children and youth throughout the 
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year. The Department regards it im- 
portant, however, that this week, which 
has been set aside for the observance of 
the Bill of Rights, be used in the spirit of 
this new amendment to the Education 
Law to give added significance at this 
critical period in the history of democracy 
to the “purpose, meaning and impor- 
tance of the Bill of Rights articles in the 
Federal and State Constitutions.” 
Regarding the observance, Associate 
Commissioner George M. Wiley said: 


In connection with the preparation for the 
observance of Bill of Rights Week, and in the 
important work which should follow as a re- 
sult of the exercises held in the schools during 
this week, supervisors and teachers will recog- 
nize the importance of enlisting the cooperation 
of parents, patrons and civic groups in order 
that the vital lessons that are to be taught may 
have far-reaching and continuing value. Teach- 
ers and school authorities will find every 
cooperation from civic sources and from public- 
spirited groups. There is no phase of the 
school work in which community cooperation 
may be made more dynamic than in the plans 
which should be carried forward for the de- 
velopment of right attitudes toward civic duties 
and responsibilities, and for insuring a con- 
stantly increasing appreciation of the heritage 
which we have in our American way of life. 


ELECTED NATIONAL PRESIDENT 


Virgil M. Palmer, of the Eastman 
Kodak Company of Rochester, who has 
been a member of the State Board of 
Examiners of Professional Engineers and 
Land Surveyors since the board was first 
established in 1920, has been elected 
president of the National Council of State 
Boards of Engineering Examiners. Mr 
Palmer's election took place at the annual 
meeting of the National Council at 
Charleston, S. C., on October 28, 1940. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


The State Committee on Social Studies 
in Elementary Schools met in the State 
Education Building on October 18th and 
19th. This committee is now at work on 
a third report of progress in the coopera- 
tive social studies program and is also 
preparing a guide to the selection of 
content for a social studies program for 
children in elementary schools. Field 
members of the committee are: George 
R. Staley, superintendent of schools, 
Rome; Ruth M. Johnston, district super- 
intendent of schools, Port Leyden; Don- 
nal V. Smith, professor of social sciences, 
State College for Teachers, Albany ; John 
J. Loftus, assistant superintendent in 
charge of curriculum for elementary 
schools, New York City ; Clyde B. Moore, 


professor of education, Graduate School 
of Education, Cornell University, Ithaca ; 
and Edith Oagley, director of social 
studies, Binghamton. 


———— 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


“Investing in Early Childhood Edu- 
cation” was the theme of the yearly 
conference of the New York State Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, a branch 
of the National Association for Child- 
hood Education. The conference was 
held in Garden City November Ist and 
2d. The Nassau County Elementary 
Principals Association and the district 
and local parent-teacher associations par- 
ticipated in the conference. This meeting 
emphasized the need of public education 
for young children. 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The Advisory Council on Elementary 
Education met in the State Education 
Building on November 12th. The fol- 
lowing topics were presented for discus- 
sion by Associate Commissioner George 
M. Wiley and staff members of the 
Division of Elementary Education: 


The English Handbook 

The Social Studies Program 

The Teaching of Civil Liberties 

Registration of Private Elementary 

Schools 
Observations in Public Elementary 
Schools 
Members of the Advisory Council are: 

Frederick H. Bair, 
schools, Bronxville; Stephen F. Bayne, 
associate superintendent of schools, New 
York City; Charles G. Hetherington, 
superintendent of schools, Auburn; 
A. Winfield Trainor, district superin- 
tendent of schools, West Leyden; Lillian 
A. Wilcox, supervisor of intermediate 
grades, Buffalo. Ex officio members are: 
Evan E. Jones, Port Chester, president, 
Council of Superintendents; William D. 
Aker, Cobleskill, president, State Asso- 
ciation of District Superintendents ; Mary 
Lawlor, Syracuse, president, State 
Association of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals; Ralph W. Swetman, principal, 
State Normal School, Oswego. 


superintendent of 


The National Council for the Social 
Studies held its annual convention in 
Syracuse during the Thanksgiving holi- 
days, November 21st-23d. 
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PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Cole, Luella. Teaching in the elementary 
school. Farrar & Rinehart. 1940 


Here is a book apparently addressed to 
the average, run-of-the-mine teacher, 
working in a graded system and having 
35 or 40 pupils in her class. The author 
recognizes that many teachers are not 
ideally prepared and do not work under 
ideal conditions. The particular merit of 
the book lies in the practical solution 
given for day-by-day problems that con- 
front elementary teachers. Its greatest 
value will be to beginning and inexperi- 
enced teachers. 

Many will criticize the 
somewhat conventional outlook. 
will praise it for the same reason. 


book for its 
Others 


Knight, E. W. Twenty centuries of educa- 
tion. Ginn. 1940 


Professor Knight in the introduction to 
this new history of education says, “In 
this book an attempt has been made to 
combine with the historical and philosoph- 
ical the comparative approach to education. 
Material is included on European coun- 
tries, on the United States of America, 
and on some Eastern countries, in illustra- 
tion of the apparent fact that ways of life 
determine ways of education among human 
beings ...” The books is timely, readable 
and well documented. 


Schoenchen, G. G. The activity school, a 
basic philosophy for teachers. Longmans. 
1940 


This treatment of the activity school is 
divided into three parts: the first part deals 
with the philosophical and historical, the 
second with methods and the third sug- 
gests some applications and conclusions. 
The book is written for the meditative 
student rather than a busy practitioner. 


Washburne, Carleton. A living philosophy 


of education. Day. 

A great leader in the progressive educa- 
tion movement discusses principles and 
practices of modern education. His dis- 
cussion is in the main based on his experi- 
ences in Winnetka, but the implications 
reach into the most remote one-room 
school. The book is written in an informal, 
almost conversational style, that makes it 
delightful reading. Instructors in teacher- 
training institutions, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators, classroom teachers and lay- 
men will find in Mr Washburne’s book an 
invaluable interpretation of the modern 
school. 
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PARENT EDUCATION MEETING 


The Eleventh Annual Conference of 
Workers in Child Development and Par- 
ent Education met in Albany November 
12th, 13th and 14th. The topic of the 
following: The preparation of teachers 
the Defense Program; How Can We 
Safeguard Our Children’s Rights, Liber- 
ties and Responsibilities? ” 

Among the topics discussed were the 
following: The preparation of teachers 
for work with parents, based on the find- 
ings of the normal school survey ; teachers 
and parents work together in the ele- 
mentary school; the bases for selecting 


and preparing materials in parent and 


family life education. One evening was 
given over to a presentation and discus- 
sion of relevant research. 

Among those who participated as lead- 
ers in the discussions were Dr Helen 
Lockwood, Vassar College; Dr Alice 
Keliher, New York University ; Dr Mary 
Fisher, Vassar College; Dr Allan Hicks, 
New York State College for Teachers; 
Dr Lucile Allard, supervisor, Garden 
City public schools; Dr Ruth Kotinsky, 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion; Dr Theodore Newcomb, Bennington 
College ; Dr William E. Young, Director, 
Division of Elementary Education, State 
Education Department. 

arent education specialists from the 
boards of education of Rochester, Sche- 
nectady, Syracuse and Binghamton were 
members of panels and discussion leaders. 
Many lay as well as professional leaders 
in parent education attended the confer- 
ence. 

Dr Ruth Andrus, Chief of the Bureau 
of Child Development and Parent Educa- 
tion of the State Education Department, 
was chairman of the conference. 





EDITS JOURNAL 


Dr William E. Young, Director of the 
Division of Elementary Education, was 
the editor of the October number of the 
Elementary School Journal published by 
the University of Chicago. Included in 
this number is an article by John M. 
Gaus, University of Wisconsin, on “ Civic 
Education Reconsidered,” and a set of 
selected references on elementary school 
instruction. 

The November issue will be devoted to 
supervision and is being edited by Dr 
John B. Whitelaw, professor of education, 
Brockport State Normal School. 


—_O—_—_ 


NEW MATERIAL 


The following new material for parent 
education discussion groups is available: 

Parents Prepare, guides aimed to stim- 
ulate discussion about the following : 

1 The influences at work that shape 
our opinions and ideas 

2 Our behavior in response to specific 
situations 

3 How wittingly and unwittingly we 
use children to accomplish our own ends 

4 The formation of fundamental prin- 
cipals to guide us in detecting propaganda 
as used on us and by us 

5 How 
develop 

How I Shall Bring Up My Family, 
a series of excerpts from essays written 
anonymously by children in the fifth to 
the ninth grades. It is suggested that 
parents, teachers and young people can 
use these statements in discussing many 
aspects of relationships, attitudes, char- 
acter development and changing social 
patterns. 


constructive human relations 
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WHAT DOES RESEARCH SAY? 


The Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education last winter sent a ques- 
tionnaire to city, village and district 
superintendents of schools to discover the 
questions teachers are asking about chil- 
dren’s growth and development. The 
purpose of this study is to prepare ma- 
terials that will give teachers in brief 
form the findings of studies and re- 
searches in child development. The report 
will be organized on the basis of questions 
asked by the teachers. 

Sixteen hundred seventy questionnaires 
were sent to 355 superintendents. Ap- 
proximately 9000 questions were returned 
by 157 superintendents. Seven thousand 
of these were from city and village super- 
intendents and 2000 from district super- 
intendents. Approximately 5750 of the 
7000 questions from city and village 
superintendents concern children’s be- 
havior in response to people and things, 
while approximately 1500 deal with the 
effect upon children of different require- 
ments and methods of teaching in various 
subject matter fields. Of the 2000 ques- 
tions from the supervisory districts, 1100 
concern children’s behavior in response 
to people and things, and 900 concern the 
effect upon children of requirements and 
methods of teaching subject matter. 

All these questions are to be classified 
and analyzed in detail. It is hoped that 
bulletins may then be prepared giving 
child development study and research 
findings that will throw light upon the 
questions. 

—O—_—_ 


The World Federation of Education 
Associations will hold a regional con- 
ference in Havana, Cuba, Decem- 
ber 26th-—28th. 
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Vocational Education 





VOCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE BERKSHIRE FARM 


Since 1886 the Berkshire Industrial 
Farm has been carrying on its work of 
helping homeless and neglected boys pre- 
pare themselves for lives of usefulness 
and service. The school is located at 
Canaan, Columbia county, about 30 miles 
east of Albany. There are 150 boys 
resident at the school. More than 2000 
have been graduated and many are filling 
positions of responsibility and trust. 

After the boy has been removed from 
his undesirable environment and brought 
to the farm, his interests, aptitudes and 
abilities are determined by tests and inter- 
views and school placement is made. 
Aiding the predelinquent boy to become 
a useful, self-reliant citizen is not a small 
responsibility ; the vocational program of 
the farm endeavors to make every use 
of the school situation to provide him 
with opportunities to prepare himself with 
the knowledge, skills and attitudes that 
will fit him for a useful career. 

The schools at the farm, grade and 
vocational, comprise a common school 
district. Two-year unit shop courses are 
given in carpentry, automobile mechanics, 
printing and agriculture. Three hours 
of the school day are spent at the work 
of the trade and an equal amount at the 
related classroom subjects. 

Many opportunities for practical appli- 
cation of the trade skills present them- 
selves about the school buildings and the 
farm’s 1100-acre “ campus,” but produc- 
tion is not allowed to overshadow 
instruction. The school work is pre- 
sented informally ; working models, charts 
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and pictures supplement or supplant 
verbal instruction whenever possible. 

Interest in the trade and a spirit of 
cooperation and good will are encouraged 
by cooperative shop activities, the daily 
devotional service, trips to see tradesmen 
at work, movies, hobby clubs and athletic 
leagues. 

The placement department is able in 
most cases to place the boy on a job at 
the completion of the two-year course. 
In recent years a third year of general 
industrial work has been offered those 
boys who have no immediate prospect of 
employment at their trades. Short unit 
courses in a flexible, rotational arrange- 
ment provide additional instruction and 
employment under conditions like those 
found in the trade. The additional 
experience in the many maintenance and 
service occupations — barbering, clothes 
pressing, baking, laundering, food prep- 
aration, building construction and main- 
tenance, dairying, gardening, plumbing, 
electrical work, landscaping and others — 
increase the range of the boy’s skills and 
add to his resourcefulness and self- 
reliance. Wages are paid the boys who 
work for the farm outside of school hours. 


“The vocational program has per- 
formed a service to the boy and to 
society,” says Hugh R. Davies, principal 
of the trade school, “if it has done its 
share in the farm’s taking an embittered 
misfit, supplying him with new standards 
and interests, developi:g his abilities and 
sending him to make an honorable con- 
tribution to the community.” 











INSTITUTE SERVES VARIED FARM INTERESTS 


The staff traveled during the year ap- 
proximately 20,000 miles in the placement 
and supervision of students and in con- 
ducting demonstrations, farm visits and 
public meetings. 


The expanding influence of the New 
York State Institute of Applied Agricul- 
ture in giving off-campus or extension 
service to persons desiring assistance with 
technical problems of production and 
management is reported by Halsey B. 
Knapp, director of the school, in a sum- 
mary of this service during the past year. 

The director reports that during the 
1939-40 school year, 2146 individual 
conferences were held and 2082 letters 
were sent in response to requests for 
assistance. Seventy-five public demon- 
strations in the field of agriculture were 
conducted, 95 public lectures were given 
by staff members, 1196 tests were made 
for the technical phases of soil manage- 
ment, 264 tests were made for butter fat 
in dairy products and 187 bacteria counts 
were made for samples of milk. Sixty- 
six identifications were made in plant 
diseases and 162 specimens were exam- 
ined for the identification of plant pests. 


Principals and teachers of Long Island 
schools are taking advantage of the teach- 
ing facilities offered at the institute in 
such fields as nature study, land beautifi- 
cation and consumer problems. During 
the year, 39 public school groups totaling 
1239 pupils and 125 teachers visited the 
institute for systematic study activities 
Many organizations hold special meetings 
at the institute because of the special ac- 
commodations that have been made for 
them. These groups have included the 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, the local County Farm and Home 
Bureaus, Granges, the Long Island 
Nurserymen, the Long Island Horticul- 
tural Society and the garden clubs of the 


vicinity. 





CANTON SCHOOL CONDUCTS JUDGING CONTEST 


The State School of Agriculture at 
Canton conducted its annual competition 
and judging contest for students of agri- 
culture in the high schools in northern 
New York on October 25th. Thirty-six 
teams took part in the seven major events 
of the day. The team from Heuvelton, 
consisting of Maurice Mix, Ellis Fish- 
beck and Glen Hastings, was the high 
scoring group for all events and was 
awarded the plaque, with bronze medals 
going to individual members. T. Lester 
Rawlins, instructor in agriculture at 
Heuvelton, received the special medal as 
the coach for the winning group. 
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This annual event is arranged by Di- 
rector V. C. Whittemore and his staff 
as a means of extending the instructional 
facilities of the State School of Agricul- 
ture to the high school pupils in agri- 
culture within the area. Pupils have an 
opportunity to judge livestock, poultry 
and crops according to tested standards 
and thus gain practice and receive in- 
struction that are valuable in assisting 
them to improve stock and crops on their 
own farms in with their 
supervised practice programs. Another 
contest involves skill in rope splicing and 
other activities. 


connection 
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NEW YORK BOYS ATTEND 


Fourteen delegates from New York 
State attended the thirteenth annual con- 
vention of Future Farmers of America 
held at Kansas City, Mo., on November 
9th to 16th. The three officers of the 
New York association were the official 
delegates to the convention. These offi- 
cers are: Robert Fisk, Unadilla Central 
School, president; Gerald Cady, North- 
side High School, Corning, secretary ; and 
Arthur Clemons, Holland Patent Central 
School, reporter. Others attending the 
convention as delegates of their respective 
regional groups or local school chapters 
were: David Anna, Boonville; Philip 
Ostrander, Wallkill; Stanley Hague, 
Hammond; Leo Lindsey, Sandy Creek ; 
Harry Underwood and Harris Dayton, 
Homer; George Tesnow, Akron; Edwin 
Canhen, Barker; Eugene Alday, Sher- 





NATIONAL CONVENTION 


man; Jack Near, Sinclairvilic ; and Grant 
Stout, Pike. 

In the dairy cattle judging contest at 
the convention the New York team, con- 
Philip 
Ostrander and Leo Lindsey, made highest 


sisting of Arthur Clemons, 
score in the Guernsey breed and received 
silver pitcher and creamer sets offered 
by the American Guernsey Breed Asso- 
ciation. Arthur Clemons placed first, 
and Philip Ostrander fourth among 100 
contestants representing 35 states. Leon- 


ard Palmer, teacher of agriculture at 


Northside High School, Corning, acted 
as coach of the dairy cattle team and 
received a silver service. 

W. J. Weaver, of the Bureau of Agri- 
Education, made 


cultural arrangements 


for the trip and accompanied the group. 





AID GIVEN TO HOME LIVING 

The vocational homemaking program 
contributed to thousands of homes and 
to the family life of those homes during 
the past year. In 6035 homes assistance 
was given in food and nutrition; in 6073 
homes, with the selection, care and con- 
struction of clothing ; in 2393 homes, with 
care and guidance of children; in 1124 
homes, with problems of family health 
and care of the ill in homes; in 2428 
homes, in home management; in 1229 
homes, with problems of buying com- 
modities for home use; in 775 homes, with 
problems in family relationship; in 4130 
homes with problems of housing, arrange- 
ment of rooms, remodeling the house and 
furniture renovation. 
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HOME ECONOMICS FOR BOYS 
Boys in increasing numbers register in 
home economics classes, according to re- 
ports to the Bureau of Home Economics 
Eleven schools offered special 
class work for boys for the first time this 
past year. 


Education. 


There were 3426 boys regis- 
tered in home economics classes during 
1939-40. 

In 30 cities and villages, industrial arts 
and agricultural classes for boys are being 
exchanged with home economics classes 
for girls for a period of from two to 
eight weeks. The girls are usually in- 
structed in household mechanics and home 
repair work, and the boys in foods and 
nutrition. In these exchange classes last 
year 1532 boys were instructed. 


Rural Education 





CENTRAL SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


The Division of School Administrative 
Services arranged an exhibit to depict the 
various phases of central school programs 
for the annual meeting of the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs held 
in Albany, November 11th to 13th. By 
means of photographs the new educational 
opportunities available to rural children 
were shown. These pictures showed in- 
dustrial arts, agriculture, homemaking, 
health and other program features in the 
new central schools. Also in the exhibit 
were “before” and “after” pictures, 
showing antiquated one-teacher schools 
that had been replaced by new central 
school buildings. Art projects of ele- 
mentary children in central schools were 
also exhibited. 


———_{ )-———- 


INDIAN CHILDREN 

The Division of School Administrative 
Services is being assisted by the Division 
of Health and Physical Education in the 
annual health examination of children in 
the Indian schools. The State has the 
whole responsibility for the educational 
and other services on the reservations and 
it is necessary for the Education Depart- 
ment to make the health examination of 
pupils in attendance in the reservation 
schools. 

—— 


District was 
This is a 


The 


Ramapo Central 
organized on October 9th. 
centralization of seven districts around 
Suffern in Rockland county. This district 
will serve 1530 pupils. 
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RURAL LIFE PROGRAMS 


The December radic programs in the 
Rural Education and Rural Life Series 
sponsored by the Division of School Ad- 
ministrative Services and broadcast by 
Station WGY Mondays at 12.45 p. m. 
follow : 

December 2d, The Future Farmers of 
America, “A’s and How To Make 
Them,” Salem 

December 9th, The Parents’ Court, 
“Clothing the Boy and Girl,” Dr Robert 
W. Frederick, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany 

December 16th, Rural Education in the 
News, Francis E. Griffin, supervisor, 
Division of School Administrative Serv- 
ices 

December 23d, Farm Paper of the Air 
Book Review, Louis C. Jones, New York 
State College for Teachers 

December 30th, Historical talk, Hugh 
Flick 

— ee 


BUS HEATING 


A recent communication from the 
Division of School Administrative Serv- 
ices to district superintendents and 
central school boards emphasized that the 
heaters of some of the older school buses 
are not adequate to maintain desirable 
temperatures at all times and that where 
necessary this matter be given carefu' 
attention. It was pointed out that a 
heater should provide an average bus 
temperature of 50 degrees when the out- 
side temperature stands at zero degrees. 
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Pupils Boarding Buses at Wolcott Central School 


BUS DRIVERS MEET 


Benjamin R. Miller, supervisor in the 
Division of School Administrative Serv- 
ices, met with bus drivers of Tompkins 
county on October 24th in the Dryden- 
Freeville Central School to discuss safety 
problems of pupil transportation. Trus- 
tees, superintendents and principals of the 
area also attended. 

—— 

A number of applications for the laying 
out of central school districts have re- 
cently been réceived by the Division of 
School Administrative Services. 

a 

James A. Harris, supervisor in the 
Division of School Administrative Serv- 
ices, discussed state aid at a meeting of 
the Madison County Schoolmasters Club 
on November 26th at Morrisville. 
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ROSCOE CENTRAL SCHOOL 


Charles A. Brind jr, Director of the 
Division of Law of the State Education 
Department, was the principal speaker at 
the dedication of the Roscoe Central 
School on October 23d. Other speakers 
included Charles S. Hick, superintendent 
of the second supervisory district of 
Sullivan county ; Gilbert M. Banker, now 
superintendent in Rockland county, but 
a former Delaware county superintendent, 
and G. Elliott Stevens, principal of the 
school. 

——_)O——_ 


A recent check-up of attendance reports 
made by the Division of School Admin- 
istrative Services revealed that 130,357 
children were in attendance in the 269 
central schools of the State during the 
month of September. 





School and Public Libraries 





READY FOR LENDING 
Traveling Libraries has recently added 
to its collection a number of books to help 
think things through, such as: 
Bauer. National welfare and business sta- 
bility 
Beard. 
Garratt. 
Horrabin. 
great war 
Siegfried. Suez and Panama 
Tobin. Mobilizing civilian America 
United States in world affairs 
White. Defense for America 
Wiskermann. Prologue to war 
Wolfe. Imperial Soviets 


These titles and many other books on 
vital problems of today are available to 
schools and libraries for a four-week loan. 
Write directly to Ethel O. Hulburd, 


A foreign policy for America 
What has happened to Europe 
An atlas history of the second 


Traveling Libraries, State Library, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Three very valuable but inex- 
pensive little books have recently been 
published by Ginn and Company at 36 
cents each. They are intended chiefly for 
schools but will be found valuable in all 
libraries. They deal with democracy, 
taxes and civil service. The next vol- 
ume on housing will be ready in Decem- 
ber. The titles follow: 

Democracy and its competitors 

Why taxes? What they buy for us 

Civil Service: our Government as an 


employer 


very 


They are sponsored by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and the series is called 
the Unit Series in American Problems. 
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BRANCH LIBRARY REMODELED 


Transformation of the Montague 
Branch of the Brooklyn Public Library 
from a central reference and circulating 
library housing about 390,000 volumes to 
a neighborhood branch with a collection 
of 30,000 books has advanced toward 
completion after a summer’s work. 

All but the most active reference books 
have been moved to the Central Building 
on Grand Army plaza, and the branch 
The 73- 
year-old building, which the city has been 
asked to replace with a modern structure 
equipped to serve the business district 


collection has been assembled. 


and Brooklyn Heights residential com- 
munity, is in process of being made over. 
A staff of 13 under Ada I. Cobb will 
administer the work of the branch. 


LIBRARY ENLARGED 

The new 
Library in Buffalo was formally opened 
This library, under 


addition to the Grosvenor 
on September 30th. 
the direction of Augustus H. Shearer, is 
one of the leading reference libraries of 
the State and is noted for its excellent 
service. Its quarters have been crowded 
for many years, and the new wing will 
greatly facilitate service. 

At the opening reception music was 
provided by the Wolanek String Quartet, 
which offered its services in gratitude for 
the help given it by the music department 
of the Grosvenor Library. 
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LIST OF DISSERTATIONS 


Since the first annual list of Doctoral 
Dissertations Accepted by American Uni- 
versities was compiled seven years ago, 
the number of dissertations accepted has 
increased each year. The current list, 
1939-40 (H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y. 126p. 
$2) records 3088. 

Chemistry with 527 papers again heads 
the list of subjects indexed, with Educa- 
tion (309) second and English Literature 
(183) third. There are no entries for 
three of the 49 subjects regularly listed, 
Meteorology, General History and Slavic 
Literature. 

Of the 90 institutions reporting, Colum- 
bia University accepted the greatest 
number of dissertations, 198; Chicago 
University was second with 163, and the 
University of Wisconsin third with 147, 
which is the same order as the previous 
year. 

The current list follows the general 
plan of its predecessors. Of the 3088 
dissertations listed, only about half are 
required to be printed either in full or in 
part. The publishers are given for these 
and notes show those available on film. 
A two-page table of institutions indicates 
how other dissertations may be secured, 
and there is a list of periodic university 
publications abstracting dissertations. 
Another table shows distribution by uni- 
versities and subjects, and still another 
shows distribution by subjects and years. 
The main list is under subjects and insti- 
tutions, and an author index concludes 
the book. 

— 

The Drake Hotel, at Michigan avenue 
and Oak street, Chicago, will be head- 
quarters for the American Library Asso- 
ciation’s midwinter conference, December 


27th to 30th. 
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W. P. A. LIBRARY PROJECT 


A letter listing 44 different kinds of 
jobs with which the W.P.A. Library 
Project could help was sent to public 
libraries on October 24th. The first im- 
mediate object of the project is to help 
existing libraries to extend or better their 
service. Librarians are requested to read 
the letter again, especially with the needs 
of the national defense training program 
in mind, such as longer hours for the 
library, or placing technical material in 
shops, and to request needed help from 
the W.P.A. Library Project. 


ROOSEVELT EXHIBIT 

The Roosevelt House Library and Mu- 
seum, at 28 East 20th street, New York 
City, has prepared for loan a Theodore 
Roosevelt exhibit. The exhibit consists 
of 20 enlarged photographs and cartoons, 
mounted on cardboards 13” x 17” in size. 
If arranged by the numerals assigned, 
these boards will give a picture of his 
life. The weight complete is about 13 
pounds. 

The exhibits are lent free except for 
the cost of transportation. The usual 
time allowed is two weeks, unless a longer 
or shorter period is arranged for. 


A. L. A. CONFERENCE 


The 63d annual the 
American Library Association will be held 
June 19-25, 1941, in Boston, Mass. 
General sessions will be held at Grand 
Hall in the Mechanics Building and the 
exhibits and group meetings at the Hotel 
Statler. 


conference of 
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NUMBER OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN STATE 


The number of school districts in the 
State has declined from 11,857 in 1857 
to 7080 in 1939, according to a study 
made by Dr Wayne W. Soper, Chief of 
the Bureau of Statistical Services of the 
Department. Most of this decrease of 
4777 districts has taken place since 1920. 

The number of contract districts has 
been increasing steadily for the past ten 
years, the number for 1938-39 being 754. 
Outside of cities and villages, the number 
of districts according to kind for 1938-39 
was: common school, 6211; union free, 
542; central rural, 224; and central high 
school, 5. 

Of the 6185 districts under district 
superintendents that maintained school, 
4636, or 75 per cent, were one-teacher 
districts. For the same year there were 
23 school districts that had an average 
daily attendance of one pupil, 68 with an 
average daily attendance of two pupils, 
115 with three pupils, 198 with four 
pupils and 211 with five pupils, in all 
615 districts with five or fewer pupils in 
average daily attendance. Of the 6982 
districts under district superintendents, 
59.4 per cent had 20 or fewer pupils in 
average daily attendance. 


Decrease in Number 

The Law of 1812 established the dis- 
trict system of school organization in 
New York State. With the opening up 
of new land and the creation of new 
counties the number of districts grew 
rapidly. Reports indicate that as early 
as 1840 there were 10,706 districts. The 
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largest number reported appears to be 
11,857 in 1857. Beginning with 1870, 
as noted in the following table, the num- 
ber began slowly to decline, but not until 
1900 was there any noticeable decrease. 
Between 1890 and 1900 the number 
decreased 425; between 1910 and 1920 
there was a decrease of 428; and between 
1920 and 1930, a decrease of 739. The 
decade beginning with 1930 shows a 
larger decline than the whole period from 
1870 to 1930. Between 1870 and 1930 
the decrease amounted to 1984 districts, 
whereas from 1930 to 1939 the decrease 
was 2318 districts. 


Number of districts in New York State by 
decades, 1870-1939 


NUMBER OF 


DISTRICTS a DECREASE 


—10 


a Exclusive of cities, but inclusive of villages under 
a superintendert. 


The number of districts according to the 
usual classification of cities, villages under 
superintendents and supervisory districts, 
is shown below for the period 1928-29 
to 1938-39. The net decrease in this 
period was 2424 districts, an average 
decline of more than 200 a year. Data 
on number of districts generally have 
included villages under a superintendent 
but have excluded cities. In the table 
following, cities have been included. 
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Number of school districts in supervisory districts, cities and villages, 1929-39 








NUMBER OF 
DISTRICTS IN 
SUPERVISORY 

DISTRICTS 4 


NUMBER OF 
VILLAGES 
UNDER 
SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS 


NUMBER OF 
CITIES 





9 418 
9 310 
8 969 
8 447 
8 384 
8 341 
8 250 
8 103 
7 757 
7 432 
6 982 








| 


86 
88 
90 
92 
93 
93 
96 
96 
97 
98 
| 98 








a Supervisory districts are those under the supervision of a district superintendent. 


Districts by Number of Teachers 


That the one-teacher school is still a 
large factor in the education of rural 
children may be seen from the data listed 


below. There are still 4636 one-teacher 
schools in the State despite rapid centrali- 
zation during the past decade. 


Districts by number of teachers, 1938-39 








NUMBER OF DISTRICTS MAINTAINING SCHOOL 


NUMBER 





OF 


TEACHERS 
Elementary 


Total 





4 636 


























Rural school centralization, however, is 
making heavy inroads into the number of 
small schools, as may be noted from the 
fact that 744 districts were included in the 
43 centralizations of 1939-40. 
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Of the 6982 districts under district 
superintendents in 1938-39, 754 were 
contract districts and 43 neither main- 
tained schools nor contracted. The num- 
ber of contract districts is annually 
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increasing, as may be seen from the 
following data: 
Contract districts, 1930-39 


| CONTRACT 
DISTRICTS 4 








| NEITHER 

| MAINTAINING 
SCHOOL NOR 
CONTRACTING 








499 





| 
754 | 








aContract districts are those contracting with 
another district for the education of their children 
for a given school year. 


District and Average Daily Attendance 


Related to the problem of the one- 
teacher schools is that of the one-pupil 
schools, or more accurately, the problem 
of schools with only a few pupils. The 
distribution of districts according to the 
number of pupils in average daily attend- 
ance is presented below: 


Number of districts with an average daily 
attendance of from 1 to 20 pupils, 1938-39 


NUMBER OF |—— 
MISTRICTS | r 
DISTRIC | N umber 





NUMBER OF 
PUPILS 
IN A.D.A. 





23. +| 


| (1-5 pupils 
incl.) 
| 615| 148 





328 

325 

oe 326 =| 
a 
11-15...| 
16-20... 
Total. | | 


(6-10 pupils 


incl.) 
1 582) 38.2 
(11-20 pupils | 
incl.) 1 948 | 
4 145| 





47.0 
100.0 











Of the 6982 districts under district 
superintendents, 59.4 per cent had 20 or 
fewer pupils in average daily attendance. 
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Kind of Districts 
The following tabulation classifies 
school districts by kind for the school 


year 1938-39: 








KIND OF DISTRICT NUMBER 





Common school 
Union free 


Total in supervisory districts. . .| 
Cities 
Villages 


Total, State 








alncludes 754 contracting and 43 neither maintain- 
ing school nor contracting. 

b Does not include two villages that are central rural 
districts. There are 226 central rural schools as 
of 1938-39; 269 as of 1939-40. 

c Includes the two villages that 
districts. 


are central rural 


—_J—_——_- 


WAYS OF DEMOCRACY 


The Educational Policies Commission 
appointed by the National Education 
Association and the American 
tion of School Administrators has pub- 
lished Learning the Ways of Democracy : 
A Case Book in Civic Education. This 
486-page book is a report of the commis- 
sion’s study of effective school practices 
in education for American citizenship 
and is based on 90 selected 
secondary schools in all parts of the 
Nation. This book is to be sold at $1 
a copy, discounts on quantity 


purchases. 


Associa- 


visits to 


with 


Since the American people today are 
acutely aware of the Nation’s need for 
educating young people to be loyal and 
responsible citizens, this description of 
some of the best practices in citizenship 
education is particularly timely. It is 
expected to be of interest to parents and 
all citizens, as well as to educators. 
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BUILDING PLANS APPROVED 


Plans approved by the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds of the 
Department include the following: 


North Greenbush, elementary school, $34,530; 
approved December 17, 1938 

Malverne, addition to High School, $300,000 ; 
approved November 21, 1939 

Friendship, acoustical treatment in central 
school, $939; approved September 30th 

Batavia, new heating system for Washington 
School, $7950; approved September 30th 
Middleburg. pipe line for central 
$9000; approved September 30th 
District 1, Montgomery, Orange county, 
repairs to annex of St Andrews School, $900; 
approved October Ist 

Pearl River, strengthening the east wall of 
gymnasium, $1700; approved October 3d 
Massapequa, demolition of the present old 
brick stack and erection of a new brick chim- 
ney, $1500; approved October 3d 

Bethpage, alteration to auditorium, $1200; 
approved October 5th 

North Tarrytown, installation of new roof, 
flashings, metal work and miscellaneous items, 
$700; approved October 5th 

Killbuck, addition and bus garage for ele- 
mentary school, $14,500; approved October 8th 
District 1, Geddes, Onondaga county, addi- 
tion and remodeling to Cherry Road Elemen- 
tary School, $61,000; approved October 8th 
with 
walks 


school, 


Katonah, garage in connection new 
school, recreation areas, roads, 
$48,500; approved October 10th 

Syosset, hard surface play 
approved October 14th 

District 5, Olive, Ulster county, heating and 
ventilating system and basement for Brown 
Station School, $1610; approved October 17th 

Mariaville, $775; 
October 18th 

Bellmore, erection of wire fence around a 
portion of grounds, $899; approved 
October 19th 


etc., 


court, 


$500 ; 


tennis courts, approved 


school 
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Argyle, bus $15,000; approved 
October 19th 

Naples, landscaping and grading of central 
school grounds, $13,000; approved October 24th 

Sundown, addition to old building, $1260.90; 
approved October 24th 

Island Park, installation of oil burner, $1415; 
approved October 31st 

Dexter, school grounds development, $6076; 
approved November 2d 

Sherman, subway between school grounds 
and athletic field for central school, $4000; 
approved November 4th 

Jordanville, fire escape, 
November 8th 


garage, 


$550; approved 


Preliminary Plans 

Preliminary drawings have been sub- 
mitted for the following projects: 
Middletown, alterations to Academy Avenue 
School 

Barker, shop building 

Fort Plain, grounds development 

New York Mills, school addition 

Lackawanna, vocational school 


——()—  — - 


SCHOOLS DEDICATED 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Commissioner of Education Ernest E. 
Cole spoke at the dedication of three new 
Dutchess county schools on October 5th. 
The dedication of the three schools of the 
Hyde Park Central School District took 
place at the Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Junior-Senior High School. Dedicated 
at the same time were the Violet Avenue 
School and the Hyde Park Village 
School. Dr John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, also 
spoke at the exercises. 





News of the Depariment Staff : 





DOCTOR TERRY HONORED 


Dr Minor J. Terry, Secretary of the 
New York State Board of Dental Exam- 
iners, was chosen chairman of the Council 
on Dental Education at the annual meet- 
ing of the council held in Chicago on 
October 19th and 20th. The council is 
a standing committee of the American 
Dental Association and is composed of 
nine members as follows: three practi- 
tioners of dentistry designated by the 
House of Delegates of the American 
Dental Association ; three representatives 
of the faculties of dental schools desig- 
nated by the American Association of 
Dental Schools; three representatives of 
state boards of examiners designated by 
the National Association of Dental Ex- 
aminers. 

Among the many tasks committed to 
the council by the American Dental Asso- 
ciation is the establishment of a list of 
approved dental schools in the United 
States. The council has been engaged 
for the past two years in the preparation 
of its requirements for the approval of a 
dental school and will soon announce its 
requirements. The inspection of dental 
schools with a view to approval will not 
begin until the academic year 1942-43. 

Because of the important work that the 
council performs, the choice of Doctor 
Terry as chairman is regarded in dental 
circles as a high honor. 


——_O-—-————_ 


Harold G. Thompson, Director of the 
Division of Examinations and Testing, 
spoke at the dedication of the new Mid- 
dletown High School on November 12th. 
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H. H. DAVISON RESIGNS 


Hurford H. Davison has resigned his 
position as supervisor of distributive edu- 
cation in the Bureau of Business Educa- 
tion of the Department to accept a 
position as retailing coordinator in the 
Chicago public schools, where he will have 
charge of distributive education. Mr 
Davison has been engaged in the pro- 
motion, organization and supervision of 
classes in the distributive occupations in 
this State since the spring of 1938. He 
came to the Department after an exten- 
sive experience in the retailing field. He 
is a graduate of the University of Chicago 
and received his master’s degree at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

= oe 


CONROE RECEIVES DEGREE 


Irwin A. Conroe, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education of the State 
Education Department, received the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws at the an- 
nual convocation ceremonies of Wagner 
College on November 11th. Doctor 
Conroe gave the convocation address. 

Memorial plaques, inscribed with the 
names of outstanding benefactors of 
Wagner College, were unveiled at the 
exercises. 

—o 


William K. Wilson, supervisor in the 
Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, represented the State Education 
Department at the dedication of the Pierre 
Van Cortlandt Elementary School at 
Croton on Hudson on November Ist. 
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Educational Notes and News 





SCHOOL BOARDS ASK FULL STATE AID 


The granting of full state aid to every 
school district of the State in accordance 
with the provisions of the Friedsam Law 
was recommended in a resolution adopted 
by the New York State School Boards 
Association at its annual meeting held 
on October 27th-29th in Syracuse. The 
resolution on state aid declared that fixing 
state aid at a definite amount is objec- 
tionable and that a percentage cut pro- 
duces an unfair situation for certain 
school districts, whereas the plan for dis- 
tribution of the amount yielded by the 
Friedsam formula is “ the best method yet 
devised and gives the greatest assurance 
of equalization of educational opportuni- 
ties for all the boys and girls in the State.” 
The resolution also authorized the presi- 
dent of the association to designate two 
members of the legislative committee to 
represent the association whenever a 
statewide committee to study the state aid 
problem is formed. 


The association also adopted a resolu- 
tion in reference to the Cole-Rice Law 


stating that since only comparatively 
minor changes are required to bring the 
purpose of this law into full fruition in 
generally improved public education and 
generally strengthened home rule, a care- 
ful study of the subject will be made with 
the aim of strengthening the educational 
system at its points of comparative weak- 
ness and “at the same time providing 
for Commissioner Cole a fitting glorious 
climax to a lifetime of public service.” 


Other resolutions adopted by the asso- 
ciation include the following : 
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Opposing any proposed transfer of 
health services from the State Education 
Department to the State Health Depart- 
ment 

Recommending the recodification of the 
Education Law 

Advocating compulsory retirement of 
teachers at age 65 

Supporting the present law governing 
transportation 

Favoring future centralization of 
school districts under the provisions of 
the present law and urging the enactment 
of a law that will provide for a redistrict- 
ing board to present a statewide plan of 
centralization. with the provision that 
people in each district shall have the right 
to vote whether or not a school shall be 
maintained in the district 

Recommending earlier payment of state 
aid 

Advocating state aid for kindergartens 


Officers elected at the meeting are: 
president, Russell M. L. Carson, Glens 
Falls ; vice presidents — city section, Mrs 
J. T. Zoller, Schenectady ; village section, 
Wilfred B. Reamer, Elmont; central sec- 
tion, Orrin Terry, Waterville; rural 
section, Niles Grover, South New Berlin ; 
treasurer, Clyde B. Moore, Ithaca. W. 
A. Clifford of Mount Vernon is executive 
secretary. The district chairmen are Mrs 
Dorothy S. Blake, Albion; J. Curtiss 
Austin, Hamilton; W. C. Thompson, 
Painted Post; L. Ray Lewis, Hudson 
Falls; Arthur J. Crowley, Hastings on 
Hudson; George E. Davis, Floral Park. 
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ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The annual holiday conference of the 
New York State Association of Second- 
ary School Principals will be held in 
Syracuse on December 26th, 27th and 
28th, with headquarters at Hotei Onon- 
daga. 

President James A. Johnson, of Alle- 
gany, has announced that Commissioner 
of Education Dr Ernest E. Cole will act 
as toastmaster at the annual banquet. 
“Education for National Defense” will 
be the topic of the banquet speaker. Dr 
Warren W. Knox, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Secondary Education, will address 
the Thursday afternoon meeting. 

“ Social Competence ”’ will be the theme 
of the conference with Principal Lyndon 
H. Strough, of Niagara Falls, chairman 
of the planning and implementation com- 
mittee, and Dr Harry J. Linton, director 


of secondary education, Schenectady, and 
chairman of the subcommittee on social 
competence, in charge of the programs. 
Doctor Linton and his committee have ar- 
ranged for discussion groups of secondary 
school principals and teachers throughout 
the past year in all sections of the State. 
Reports from the leaders of these discus- 
sion groups will be used in the develop- 
ment of the convention theme. 

Dr Robert Frederick, principal of the 
Milne High School, Albany, has arranged 
a youth panel on “ Youth Weighs the 
Evidence.” Others who will speak at 
various meetings are: Dr T. L. Norton, 
University of Buffalo; Dr Russell Gregg, 
Syracuse University; Dr Edward Linde- 
man, New School for Social Research, 
New York City; and Paul Williams, 
Utica Daily Press. 





VOCATIONAL MEETING 


The problems of youth and of national 
defense and their relation to vocational 
education will be considered at the con- 
vention of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation to be held in San Francisco De- 
cember 16th—18th. 


—_O0-——_ 


The Jericho Grade School was formally 


dedicated on October 18th. Principal 
speakers at the exercises were Dr Trues- 
dale P. Calkins, president of Hofstra 
College; J. W. Chisholm, superintendent 
of schools of the first supervisory district 
of Nassau county; and Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, chairman of the Chase National 
Bank of New York City. 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The seventeenth annual junior high 
school conference of New York Uni- 
versity will be held on March 14 and 15, 
1941. The theme of this year’s con- 
ference will be “ The Junior High School 
and Total Defense.” The conference will 
include a general program on Friday 
evening and numerous panel sessions on 
Saturday morning. 


————()——_- 


Dr William E. Grady, associate super- 
intendent of schools in charge of New 
York City vocational high schools and 
part-time classes, died on November 7th. 
He was 64 years old. 
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READING PROGRESS TEST 

A reprint of the Reading Progress Test 
for Grades 7 through 12, Form A, is now 
available for distribution at a nominal 
charge to city, village and district super- 
intendents and to principals of secondary 
schools, Harold G. Thompson, Director 
of the Division of Examinations and Test- 
This test will not 
This restriction 


ing, has announced. 
be furnished to others. 
is necessary in order to protect the integ- 
rity of the test results by preventing ad- 
vance knowledge of the test questions. 
This test, which has been standardized 
in New York State schools, is designed 
to measure pupil progress in mastering 
It is offered 


three basic reading skills. 
primarily for use in a program of reading 
improvement such as is described in the 


Reading in the 


It also has 


Department Bulletin, 
Secondary School Program. 
value in a program of educational guid- 
ance and of adjustment to provide for 
individual differences. The test requires 
two 45-minute periods for administration. 
Although the use of the test is entirely 
optional, it is expected that schools will 
take advantage of this additional testing 
service which supplements existing final 
examinations. A new edition of 100,000 
test booklets has been printed, to be sold 
at $1 a package including postage. Each 
package contains: 25 test booklets, a 
manual of instructions, 150 answer sheets, 
2 scoring keys and 5 class record sheets. 
Answer sheets have been provided in the 
ratio of 6 sheets to 1 test booklet, in order 
to bring down the cost. The Depart- 
ment can not accept orders for other than 
package units except that orders for addi- 
tional answer sheets will be accepted at a 
price of 25 cents for a packet of 150. 
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TREES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


All high schools in the State may 
obtain a collection of small seedling trees 
(baby trees as they are usually called) 
by sending the New York State College 
of Forestry at Syracuse University 
20 cents for postage. 

There are 15 varieties of trees and 
they are wrapped in a package with 
paraffined pasteboard containers. To use 
these trees to advantage in the classroom 
or laboratory, the boxes should be filled 
with dirt and the trees planted in the 
The trees, if properly cared for, 
may be kept in the 
instruction purposes during the winter 


and planted in the spring. 


boxes. 
schoolroom for 


A set of notes will 


accompany each shipment of trees so that 


mimeographed 


the teachers may be advised as to the 
species of trees, their uses and how they 
may be employed to best advantage. 


ELEMENTARY YEARBOOK 
Meeting Special Needs of the Individ- 
ual Child is the title of the nineteenth 
yearbook of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals of the National 
Education Association. The yearbook 
discusses the program of individual guid- 
ance and treats of provisions for children 
of superior ability, for slow-learning, dis- 
interested, retarded and physically handi- 
capped children and pupils with cultural 
and economic handicaps and with person- 
ality problems. The report may be 
obtained at $2 a copy, with discounts for 
quantity orders, from the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, 1201 16th 
street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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ATTENDANCE COURSES 


The University of Rochester has an- 
nounced the offering of courses that have 
been approved by the State Education 
Department as meeting the requirements 
for the validation of secondary school 
and school nurse-teacher certificates for 
service in supervision of attendance. 
Courses in children’s behavior problems, 
methods of social case work, and admin- 
istration, organization and supervision of 
guidance and student personnel have 
been approved. 

Courses at Cornell University in the 
administration of attendance, psychology 
of exceptional children and social case 
work have been approved and were 
offered at the 1940 summer session. 

The Department is proceeding with the 
consideration and approval of courses in 
other institutions. 

itis 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


York State Association of Sec- 


New 
ondary School Principals, 
December 26th—28th 

New York State Association of Elemen- 
tary Principals, Syracuse, Decem- 
ber 26th 

New York State Health and Physical 
Education Association, Syracuse, De- 
cember 26th—28th 

Educational Research Association of 
New York State, Syracuse, Decem- 
ber 26th 

New York State Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Syracuse, December 26th—28th 

New York State Vocational Association, 
Syracuse, December 26th-28th 

Conference of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, New York State, 
Albany, May 5th-6th 


Syracuse, 
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DR B. D. MC CORMICK 

Dr Burton D. McCormick, who retired 
on January 1, 1940, as Chief of the 
Bureau of Instructional Supervision in 
the Division of Elementary Education, 
died on October 30th at his home in 
Albany. His death at 64 years ended a 
lifetime of service to public education 
and brought sorrow to his former col- 
leagues in the State Education Depart- 
ment and to the many school people 
throughout the State who respected his 
sound judgment on school problems and 
who found him at all times a wise and 
kindly counselor. 


Doctor McCormick was graduated from 
St Lawrence University in 1902 and re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of pedagogy 
from Temple University in 1919. He 
came to the Department in 1926 after a 
rich experience in the schools of the State, 
having been principal at Tupper Lake 
and at Griffith Institute at Springville, 
and superintendent of schools at Tupper 
Lake. He was also director of a large 
community Chautauqua for several years. 


In July 1938 Doctor McCormick be- 
came head of the newly established Bu- 
reau of Instructional Supervision and or- 
ganized the resources of the Department 
to bring additional supervisory assistance 
to the elementary schools of the State. 
Prior to that, his Department service had 
been as general supervisor in the former 
Division of Examinations and Inspections. 


Teachers’ conferences: first district of 
Onondaga county, Auburn, Decem- 
ber 9th ; Cato-Meridian Central School, 
March 10th; third district of Broome 


county, Endwell, January 23d 
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Design for Reading 





READING LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


PREPARED BY MARY EASTWOOD AND ANNE SUMNER JENKS, NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY 


For the convenience of reading clubs 
and also the individual reader who would 
be glad to have a selection of some of 
the most interesting current books, the 
book information section of the New York 
State Library has prepared the following 
list. 


Fiction 
Ambler, Eric. Journey into fear. 
Burton, Miles. Mr Westerby 
(Crime club) Doubleday $2 
Carr, J. D. (Carter Dickson, pseud.) The 
man who could not shudder. Harper $2 
De la Roche, Mazo. Whiteoak heritage. 
(Atlantic Monthly Press bks) Little $2.50 
Demaison, André. New Noah’s ark; tr. by 
Eric Sutton. Macmillan $2.50 
Falstaff, Jake, pseud. (Herman 
Jacoby’s Corners. Houghton $2.50 
Fedorova, Nina. The family. (Atlantic 
Monthly Press bks) Little $2.50 
Feuchtwanger, Lion. Paris Gazette; tr. by 
Willa and Edwin Muir. Viking Press $3 
Ficke, A. D. Mrs Morton of Mexico. 
Reynal $2.50 
Forester, C. S. To the Indies. Little $2.50 
Fuller, Iola. (Iola Fuller Goodspeed) The 
loon feather. Harcourt $2.50 
Glaspell, Susan. The morning is near us. 
Stokes $2.50 
Heyer, Georgette. 
day $2.50 
Hoellering, Franz. The defenders; tr. from 
the German by Ludwig Lewisohn. Little 
$2.75 
Lin Yu-t’ang. Moment in Peking. Day $3 
Malmberg, Bertil. Ake and his world; tr. 
from the Swedish by Marguerite Wenner- 
Gren. Farrar $2 
Mann, Thomas. The beloved returns: Lotte 
in Weimar; tr. from the German by H. T. 
Lowe-Porter. Knopf $2.50 


Knopf $2 
missing. 


Fetzer) 


Spanish bride. Double- 


November 1940 


Marsh, Ngaio. Death of a peer. Little $2 

Masefield, John. Basilissa; a tale of the 
Empress Theodora. Macmillan $2.50 

Muir, Mrs E. L. Small potatoes. Scribner 
$2.50 

Nordhoff, C. B. & Hall, J. N. No more gas. 
(Atlantic Monthly Press bks) Little $2.50 

Pagano, Jo. The paesanos. (Atlantic 
Monthly Press bks) Little $2 

Rawlings, M. K. When the whippoorwill — 
{short stories]. Scribner $2.50 

Romains, Jules, pseud. Verdun; tr. from the 
French by Gerard Hopkins. (Men of 
good will ser.) Knopf $2.75 

Russell, M. A. B., countess. (“ Elizabeth,” 
pseud.) Mr Skeffington. Doubleday $2.50 

Seppinen, Unto. Sun and storm; tr. by 
K. C. Kaufman. Bobbs $2.50 

Shute, Nevil, pseud. (N.S. Norway) 
fall. Morrow $2.50 

Stern, G. B. Lion in the garden. 
$2.50 

Struther, Jan, pseud. (Mrs J. A. Maxtone 
Graham) Mrs Miniver. Harcourt $2 

Thirkell, Angela. Before lunch. Knopf 
$2.50 

Undset, Sigrid. Madame Dorthea; tr. from 
the Norwegian by A. G. Chater. Knopf 
$2.50 

Walmsley, Leo. 
day $2.50 

Warren, J. R. Murder in 
Sheridan House $2 

White, S. E. Wild geese calling. 
day $2.75 

Wilde, Percival. Inquest. 

Young, F. B. Happy highway. 
$2.50 


Land- 


Macmillan 


Love in the sun. Double- 


the blackout. 
Double- 


Random House $2 
Reynal 


Nonfiction 


Abend, Hallett. Chaos in Asia. Washburn 


$3 
Adler, M. J. How to read a book; the art 
of getting a liberal education. Simon $2.50 
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Allen, F. L. Since yesterday; the nineteen- 
thirties in America. Harper $3 

Arliss, George. My ten years in the studios. 
Little $3.50 

Basil, G. C. Test tubes and dragon scales. 
Winston $2.50 

Benchley, B. J. My life 
jungle. Little $3 

Bretz, Mrs Alice. I begin again. 
sey House pub.) McGraw $1.75 

Brooks, Van Wyck. New England: 
summer, 1865-1915. Dutton $3.75 

Buchan, John (Lord Tweedsmuir). Pilgrim’s 
way; an essay in recollection. Houghton $3 

Burk, J. N. Clara Schumann; a romantic 
biography. Random House $3 

Burman, B. L. Big river to cross. 

Chase, M. E. A goodly fellowship. 
millan $2.50 

Chiang, Mme M. S. (Mme Chiang Kai-shek). 
This is our China. Harper $3 

Daniels, Jonathan. A Southerner discovers 
New England. Macmillan $3 

Fergusson, Erna. Our Southwest. 
$3.50 

Flexner, Abraham. I remember; autobiog- 
raphy. Simon $3.75 

Follett, Muriel. New England year. 
Press $2.50 

Gilbert, G. B. Forty 
preacher. Harper $2.75 

Griscom, L..C. Diplomatically 
Little $3.50 

Henderson, Sir N. M. Failure of a mission, 
Berlin 1937-1939. Putnam $3 

Herring, E. P. Politics of democracy; 
American parties in action. Norton $3.75 

Hillyer, Robert. Pattern of a day [poems]. 
Knopf $2 

Hough, H. B. Country editor. Doubleday $3 

Housman, A. E. Collected poems. Holt $3 

Hsieh Ping-ying. Girl rebel; autobiography; 
tr. by Adet and Anor Lin. Day $2 

Jaques, Mrs F. P. The geese fly high. Univ. 
of Minnesota Press $3 

Johnson, Osa. I married adventure. 
pincott $3.50 

Johnstone, Nancy. 
mans $3 

Keith, A. N. Land below the wind. 
tic Monthly Press bks) Little $3 

MacCormac, John. Canada: America’s 
problem. Viking Press $2.75 


in a man-made 
(Whittle- 


Indian 


Day $3 
Mac- 


Knopf 


Daye 
years a _ country 


speaking. 


Lip- 
Hotel in flight. Long- 


(Atlan- 
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McFee, William. Watch below; 
struction in narrative form of the golden 
age of steam. Random House $3 

McGuire, Paul. Australia, her heritage, her 
future. Stokes $3.50 

Maurois, André. Tragedy in 
from the French by Denver 
Harper $2 

Mearns, Hughes. 
education in the art of living. 

Mencken, H. L. Happy days, 
Knopf $2.75 

Millis, Walter. 
row $2.50 

Mora, Constancia de la. 

autobiography of a 
woman. Harcourt $3 

Paisley, Mrs E. W. Sanctuary; a finding of 
life. Dutton $2.50 

Pallis, Marco. Peaks and lamas. Knopf $5 

Peck, Graham. Through China’s_ wall. 
Houghton $3.50 

Pinkerton, Kathrene, 
Carrick $2.75 

Saerchinger, César. The out of war. 
(People’s lib.) Macmillan 60c 

Sanderson, I. T. Caribbean treasure. 
ing Press $3 

Sapieha, Virgilia, princess. 
Carrick $2.50 

Seyd, Felizia. Romantic rebel; the life and 
times of George Sand. Viking Press $3 

Smith, R. A. Our future in Asia. Viking 
Press $3 

Sockman, R. W. 
millan $1.50 

Stein, Gertrude. 
$1.75 

Tolischus, O. D. 
nal $3 

Van de Water, F. F. Circling year. Day $2 

Watkins-Pitchford, D. J. (“B. B.,”pseud.) 
Manka, the sky gipsy. Scribner $3 

White, W. A., ed. Defense for America. 
Macmillan $1 

Williams, R. Y. The vanishing Virginian. 
Dutton $2 

Wolfe, H. C. 
$2.50 

Yeats, W. B. Last poems. 

Zinsser, Hans. As I 
(Atlantic Monthly Press bks) 


a recon- 


France; tr, 
Lindley, 


The creative adult; self- 
Doubleday $3 
1880-1892. 
Why Europe fights. Mor- 
In place of splen- 


dor; the Spanish 


Three’s a_ crew. 


way 
Vik- 


Polish profile. 


Mac- 


Live for tomorrow. 


Paris France. Scribner 


Rey- 


They wanted war. 


Imperial soviets. Doubleday 


Macmillan $1.75 


remember him. 
Little $2.75 
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